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II. — Note from Captain Owen Stanley, R.N., F.R.G.S., to 
the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, with a Letter 
from the Master of the " Freak," and a Report by Mr. Mac- 
Gillivray, the Naturalist to the Expedition. 

[Read January 27, 1851.] 

H.M.S. "Eattlesnake," Cape York, Oct. 16, 1849. 
My dear Sir, — I have been so much occupied since we arrived 
here in getting the charts finished, that I have only time to write 
a few lines to say that we arrived here on the 2nd, having com- 
pleted the examination of the Louisiade Archipelago, and the S.E. 
coast of New Guinea, a tracing of which will be forwarded to you.* 
The most remarkable feature we saw was a high range of moun- 
tains extending from the Cul de Sac de TOrangerie to Redscar 
Point, a distance of nearly 200 miles, some of the peaks of which 
were more than 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, and one as 
much as 12,800. I did not see any openings in the coast large 
enough to be considered as the entrances of a river, but from the 
nature of the country I think it very likely that rivers of con- 
siderable extent may exist in the interior, and reach the sea by 
numerous small channels. 

All the land both in New Guinea and the Louisiade is remark- 
ably fertile, and very thickly inhabited ; but I did not see amongst 
the natives many articles which would be of value in a commer- 
cial point of view, and their treacherous disposition would render 
it very dangerous for small traders to put themselves in their power. 

I enclose a letter from Mr. Simpson, master of the brig " Freak," 
giving an account of his proceedings in search of the body and 
papers of the late Mr. Kennedy. I have visited the tomb on 
Albany Island, and intend to erect a slab to the memory of those 
buried there. 

Yesterday we had the satisfaction of rescuing a countrywoman 
from the natives, with whom she had been residing four years. She 
was wrecked on a small island N. of Cape York, and all the crew 
were drowned ; she alone was saved by the exertions of the natives. 
As she appears to be a most sensible person, and thoroughly con- 
versant with the native language, I hope to obtain much valuable 
information from her. 

I also enclose a report from Mr. MacGillivray (the naturalist 
attached to the expedition) on the plants, animals, fishes, &c, that 
he found in his researches in New Guinea and the Louisiade. 

* See Map just published by the Hydrographic Office. — Ed. 



14 Letter on Mr. Kennedy's Expedition. 

Copy of a Letter from J. B. Simpson, Esq., Master of the brig 
" Freak," sent by the Colonial Government at Sydney to search for 
the Papers connected with the late fatal Expedition under Mr. Ken- 
nedy. (True copy, 0. S.) 

Brig " Freak," at anchor off Albany Island, May 15, 1849. 
My dear Sib, — According to my promise I give you a summary of 
my proceedings in the " Freak," when looking for Kennedy and his 
papers. 

I called at Weymouth Bay, and went to the camp there, but found 
everything destroyed. Found some pieces of books, &c, but no manu- 
scripts of any kind. The specimens of natural history were all de- 
stroyed. I got part of the remains of Wall and Niblet — their skulls 
and a few other bones — which I took on board. I saw also some natives 
armed with spears, who immediately decamped on seeing our formi- 
dable party. We then proceeded to Shelbourne Bay, and thoroughly 
examined the coast in the whale-boat from Round Point to Port Albany, 
landing frequently, but finding nothing, with the exception of a pistol- 
holster in a canoe not far from Jackey's Pudding-pan Hill. 

Traced the Escape River to its source, a small fresh-water stream 
about 12 or 13 miles from the entrance; in fact it is not a river, but 
only an estuary. Jackey found the place where he had left the saddle- 
bags, but the natives had taken them. The horizon-glass of a sextant 
was found at the spot. 

Jackey took me to the place where poor Kennedy was speared and 
where he died, but we searched in vain for his remams for upwards of 
three hours ; he was buried in a dense tea-tree scrub ; the soil was light 
and sandy, and the small mound Jackey made over the grave had been 
washed down by the heavy rains. I am of opinion that the body had 
not been exhumed. We got a bottle of quicksilver and a Kater's com- 
pass which Jackey had concealed. The natives all fled from us, and in 
one of their camps we found a small piece of red cloth, which Jackey 
recognised as part of the lining of Mr. Kennedy's cloak. 

A river which runs into the centre of Newcastle Bay was next exa- 
mined, and the place found where Jackey had concealed the small 
papers in a hollow log, but a rat or some animal had pulled them out, 
where they had been exposed to the weather and were quite saturated 
with water. They consisted of a roll of charts on which his track was 
laid down : these witli care may possibly be deciphered ; I am sure if 
you had them you could do it. There were some memorandum books 
much defaced, and also a time-book. I have sent everything carefully 
packed to Sydney. 

I scraped over a shoal patch with about 1 1 feet on it at half flood, 
while standing in to pick up my boat. The shoal bears nearly as fol- 
lows : — The outer or Large Hannibal Island S.E. \ E. ; the inner, only a 
solitary tree above water, S. by E. ^ E. This is a very dangerous patch 
of small extent, and is not visible from aloft. 

I buried the remains of Wall and Niblet on the highest part of 
the S. end of Albany Island, where I got the following bearings : — 
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A rock just open on the side of a hill on the N. end of Albany Island, 
S. 147° W.; the North Brother, N. 58° E. ; Fly Point Main-land, 
S. 1° E. ; Tree Island just visible over the top of the hill, S. 146° W. 
This spot would be an excellent place to erect a monument in memory 
of the unfortunate individuals who perished on the ill-fated expedition. 

I caught the horse left by the " Ariel " with some difficulty, and have 
got him on board. 

The weather has been very unsettled, blowing hard with heavy rain. 

Allow me again to thank you for your kind offices, and believe me, 

My dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J.^B. Simpson, 

To Capt. Owen Stanley, Master of the brig " Freak." 

H.M.S. " Rattlesnake," Booby Island. 



Sketch of the Natural History of such portions of the Louisiade 
Archipelago and New Guinea, as were visited by H.M.S. " Rattle- 
snake," June to September, 1849. Communicated to Captain 
Owen Stanley, R.N., by John MacGillivray, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
Naturalist to the " Rattlesnake." 

Louisiade Archipelago. 

1. Geology. — At all the portions of the group where a landing was 
effected — with the exception of the low islands of coral formation — the 
rock was found to consist of mica slate, varying so much in character 
as often to resemble chlorite slate, or schist, on one hand, and talc slate 
on the other; indeed, in hand specimens it was often difficult to decide 
which of the three names was most applicable. At Coral Haven the 
strike was usually W.N.W. and E.S.E., but at the Watering Creek on 
South-East Island, where the rock stretches across the stream like a 
dyke, the line of direction of the beds is nearly N. and S., with a 
westerly dip of about 60°. This rock is frequently ferruginous and is 
traversed by veins of quartz. It varies in colour from a leaden hue to 
a shining ash grey ; in some places it is so soft that it may be scratched 
with the nail, and in others it is as hard as roofing slate. 

2. Botany. — The first botanical feature which struck me after land- 
ing on Pig Island was the similarity between the vegetation and that of 
Tropical Australia ; indeed, the presence of the cocoa palm was the 
only remarkable point of difference. The mangroves are the same, 
Rhizophorm and Bruguierice ; the shores and sandy beaches are fringed 
with Tourneforlia argentea, Morinda citrifolia, Guettarda speciosa, 
Paritium tiliaceum, and other trees and shrubs which appear to be 
found everywhere in similar situations in Polynesia and the Malayan 
Archipelago. At the Watering Creek we had an opportunity of se; ing 
a more luxuriant vegetation — equalling in density that of an Indian 
jungle. Even the mangroves on the muddy shores washed by the salt 
water often attained the unusual dimensions of 80 feet in height and 
from 6 to 8 feet in circumference. Further up, Dracontium polyphyl- 
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lum clothed the trunks of the trees like ivy, and gigantic climbers hung 
down in long festoons from the branches overhanging the water, and 
the larger limbs supported great clumps of ferns and parasitical plants. 
The graceful areca palm appeared at intervals, with an occasional mag- 
nificent Pandanus, or a fine tree-fern of the genus Hemitelium, the trunk 
of one of which measured 15 feef in height and 8 inches in diameter. In 
the jungle one's progress is every now and then impeded by tough rope- 
like climbers and thickets of rattan ( Calamus Australis) with recurved 
prickles, and other tangled vegetation. The well-known pitcher-plant 
of the East {Nepenthes destillatoria) is here plentiful among the long 
grass on the borders of the thickets. 

The low coral islands of Duchateau exhibited some different botani- 
cal features. There was an entire absence of herbaceous vegetation. 
The prevailing tree is a species of Calophyllum ; and of many others, 
species of nutmeg and clove trees may be mentioned, but those attaining 
to the greatest dimensions are Pisonia grandis and a species of Bomlax, 
which frequently measured from 12 to 15 feet in circumference. 

3. Mammalia. — With the exception of a small rat (Mus Jndicus), 
the only quadruped procured by us is the Papuan pig (Sus Papuensis), 
which appears to exist in great numbers in the forests of the larger 
islands in a wild state, and a few are also domesticated by the natives. 

4. Birds. — With the exception of Sterna melanauchen and a new 
Anous with white margin to the wings, the sea-birds are mostly of 
widely distributed species. The reefs and shores are frequented by 
white and blue herons (Herodias Greyi and H. jugularis), the osprey 
and fishing eagle of Australia, and HaliasUir leucosternus. In the 
thick brushes we found Megapodius Duperreyl in great abundance, 
and saw many of the large mounds in which it deposits its eggs. A 
handsome white-headed kingfisher (Halcyon saurophaga) was found on 
the Duchateau Islands. There appear to be a great variety of pigeons in 
the Louisiade Archipelago ; of these the Nicobar, Torres Strait, and 
Oceanic-nutmeg species are the most plentiful. A very fine new Car- 
pophaga with purple-and-green metallic reflections, and a Ptilonopus 
(since named Pt. strophium) with cream-coloured pectoral band, were 
also obtained. Of 16 species of birds shot on South-East Island all but 
three are also found in Australia. One of these exceptions is a very 
splendid scarlet lory, closely allied to Lorius domicellus, so widely 
spread over the Indian Archipelago. 

5. Reptiles. — No land-snakes came under our observation, but sea- 
snakes — chiefly of the genus Hypotrophis, and highly poisonous — were 
of almost daily occurrence, swimming about the ship. The only 
lizards worth mentioning are a Monitor like M. Gouldii, and another 
species, of which one individual, about 5 feet in length, frequented the 
mouth of the Watering Creek at South-East Island, taking to the water 
on being disturbed. 

6. Pishes. ■ — Our various anchorages throughout the Louisiade 
Archipelago produced a considerable variety offish. The family Spa- 
ridce is that best represented, and three kinds of Pentapus numerically 
more than equalled all the others. The finest and best eating fish is a 
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large red snapper of the genus Pleclropoma, and the most remarkable 
are the species of Holocentrum, brilliantly coloured with scarlet or 
blue and silver. Many small kinds of fresh-water fishes were observed 
in the stream on South-East Island. 

7. Shells. — The shells found on the coral reefs are nearly all Aus- 
tralian, and most of them Polynesian also: a catalogue of the names 
of the cones, cowries, and others found in such places, would not be of 
general interest. The dredge, in the few places where it was practi- 
cable to use it, produced some curious mollusca — chiefly minute species 
of Mitra, Nassa, Terebra, and other univalves. The muddy shores 
of a mangrove creek on South-East Island afforded numbers of a small 
Auticula, and a very fine Cyrena, both of which are probably unde- 
scribed. The damp forests of the same island promised to be fruitful 
in land shells, yet careful search produced only five species, all of them, 
however, new to science. The principal of them is a Pupina much 
larger than any described species ; the most generally distributed is a 
minute Helicina found on leaves and trunks of trees. The watering- 
place at Coral Haven furnished many curious fluviatile mollusca, con- 
sisting of species of Melania, Navicella, Neritina, and Mytilus, but 
many of these had already been known to naturalists. 

8. Insects. — Among the few insects collected in the Louisiade 
Archipelago, the most interesting is a splendid day-flying moth, Cocy- 
tla Urvillei, of which several individuals came on board the ship when 
distant from the shore upwards of a mile. A small fire-fly appeared to 
be plentiful, emitting at night a pale bluish-green light. The office 
of the mosquito, in relation to man at least, is efficiently filled by a 
little two- winged fly, the bite of which is followed by much irritation 
of the skin ; and it is difficult to avoid a green ant with sharp man- 
dibles which forms its nest among the leaves of the trees and bushes. 

South-East Coast of New Guinea. 

1. Geology. — As we landed on three occasions only on the S.E. 
coast of New Guinea, scarcely any opportunities of adding to our know- 
ledge of its natural history were afforded. A specimen of rock from 
one of the Dumoulin Islands, procured by Lieut. Yule, is a remarkable 
siliceous breccia. The adjacent Brumer Island is composed of beds of 
volcanic conglomerate and soft tufa capped by a dark basaltic rock. 
From the canoes which came off to us at Dufaure Island I procured 
specimens of obsidian or volcanic glass, and some rounded water-worn 
fragments of porphyritic basalt containing crystals of hornblende. At 
Redtcar Head and the Fariwara Islands the rock is calcareous — an ele- 
vated coral reef of great thickness, usually of a reddish colour, much 
decomposed on the surface, and exhibiting steep irregular cliffs. We 
had no means of judging of the geological structure of Owen Stanley's 
range, but Mount Astrolabe appeared to me to be of trap formation. 

2. Botany. — At the Brumer and Dufaure Islands the most interest- 
ing plant is the breadfruit-tree, apparently indigenous. The flax 
brought off to us at the Brumer Islands — some samples of which were 
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as much as 11 feet in length — is probably the produce of the midrib of 
the leaf of a species of banana, but this is doubtful. Among the few 
plants of the Pariwara Islands I may mention Pandamts pedunculated 
and P. spiralis, a Cleome with yellow and a Pongamia with purple 
flower, Convolvulus multivalvis, Evolvulus villosus, Guettarda spe- 
ciosa, &c. ; but the arid soil there supports only a very scanty vegeta- 
tion. Sago-palms of great size were frequently found floating in the 
neighbourhood of Redscar Bay, probably grown upon the banks of the 
large river seen to disembogue there, and groves of cocoa-nut trees were 
seen everywhere at intervals along the whole of the S.E. coast visited 
by us. 

3. Mammalia. — Several pigs (Sus Papuensis) were brought off to 
us by the natives, and in a similar manner we obtained some live spe- 
cimens^of a rare and singular opossum (Cuscus maculatus). 

4. Birds.- — We are aware of the existence in the southern parts of 
New Guinea of a species of cassowary, and at least one kind of bird 
of paradise, having seen the plumes of these birds worn by the natives as 
ornaments ; and some preserved heads of ahornbill (JBuceros plicatus), 
strung together as a necklace, were obtained at Brumer Island. 

6. Fishes. — The muddy nature of the bottom at our various anchor- 
ages off the coast of New Guinea seemed to be unfavourable for fishes, 
as scarcely any were procured by us, although the neighbourhood of the 
coral reefs there is probably as productive of fishes as we found it in 
similar localities in the Louisiade Archipelago. 



Note. — In a letter dated Singapore, May 2, 185.1, Mr. "Windsor Earl 
informs Admiral Beaufort that " A Narrative of the late Dutch Expedi- 
tion to New Guinea has just appeared. It is, without exception,one of the 
best accounts I have ever met with ; full of information and pleasantly 
told. The expeditionary vessel was on the coast of New Guinea when 
the ' Meander ' passed along on her way to Sydney. This, with poor 
Captain Stanley's observations on the South Coast, and M. Modera's 
on the West, will make us nearly as well acquainted with New Guinea 
as we are with Madagascar ."—Ed. 



III. — Extract of Letter from Rev. Dr. Livingston, under date 
Kolobeng, 24th' August, 1850. Communicated by the Rev. 
Dr. Tidman, Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society. 

[Read Feb. 10, 1851.] 

Mrs. Livingston and Mebaloe, the native teacher, had joined 
in my desire to visit Sebitoane ; and Sechele, our chief, having 
purchased a waggon, the first service he wished it to perform was 
to place him in presence of the man who, in former years, when 
assaulting the Bakwain town, ordered his survivors to be sure and 



